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598 Book Reviews m.v.h.r. 

Our beginnings in Etirope and America. How civilization grew in the 
old world and came to the new. By Smith Burnham, A.M. (Phila- 
delphia and Chicago: John C. Winston company, 1918. 375 p. 
$.84) 

This volume has been prepared in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the ' ' committee of eight ' ' of the American historical association. 
It covers two grades of elementary school work : the elements of ancient 
and modern history for the sixth grade and early American history for 
the seventh grade. The recommendations of the committee of eight are a 
complete vindication of the methods of the immortal Peter Parley — once 
so universally popular and then for a generation discredited — and the 
book under discussion is essentially Peter Parley up to date. It has 
the advantage of fifty years of scientific scholarship. 

The work has been well done : the book furnishes an outline of world 
history in which matters of importance have been included and matters 
of less significance excluded with excellent historical judgment. Chap- 
ters on primeval man and early antiquity, the Greeks, the Romans, early 
Christianity, the beginning of the middle ages, early English history, 
life in the middle ages, and the growth of the English nation present 
in rapid survey the preliminary knowledge necessary for an understand- 
ing of American history. 

In the latter half of the volume, chapters on "The Europe which 
found America," "The east and west," and "How Europe found Am- 
erica" treat witli sufficient fullness pre-Columbian conditions and the 
story of the discovery. The Spanish empire and the first English at- 
tempts at settlement follow. A chapter is devoted to the settlement of 
Virginia and Maryland. The colonization of Virginia is given rather 
too briefly and without sufficient emphasis on its importance — a common 
fault in American school histories. New England and other colonies are 
treated satisfactorily, especially New England. 

The book is written in an easy and interesting style and the succes- 
sive contributions to American civilization are clearly pointed out. It 
is an excellent work for preliminary history teaching. 

H. J. E. 

New American history. By Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D., professor of 
government, Harvard university. (New York : American book com- 
pany, 1917. 650 p.) 
This is a revision of the author's Essentials in American history, which 
was first published in 1905, and is intended to be used as a text in the 
high school. The high scholarship of the author is sufficient guarantee 
of the historical accuracy of the subject matter of the book. The illus- 
trations are numerous and apt. The maps are excellent. On these points 
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all will probably agree. But there is room for a difference of opinion as 
to the author 's method of presentation. On the whole, the book takes the 
form of a compendium dealing with a great many different topics ; hence 
the treatment of these topics is usually very brief, and frequently state- 
ments are made which, while perfectly clear to the special student of his- 
tory, are likely to be rather difficult of comprehension to the average 
high school student. The growth of our national history will require 
brevity and still more brevity in the future textbooks if they are to be 
compendiums and if they do not exceed the number of pages fixed by the 
publishers. The alternative method of presentation is by way of care- 
fully formulating a few rather definite problems in American history 
and eliminating all matter that does not bear upon the solution of those 
problems. Such a method permits, as a rule, a fuller treatment of what 
is presented than the other method does. As yet no history textbook has 
been constructed along the line of the problem method, but such a book 
will have many things in its favor when it does appear. Mr. Hart's 
original Essentials was among the popular texts throughout the country 
and no doubt this recent revision will have a good following. It un- 
questionably compares favorably with the books that are current. 

B. M. Violette 

Story of agriculture in the United States. By Albert H. Sanford, pro- 
fessor of history, State normal school, Lacrosse, Wisconsin. (Chi- 
cago : D. C. Heath and company, 1916. 394 p. $1.00) 

The author explains that this book "is intended primarily for boys 
and girls who live on farms"; though he expresses the hope "that it will 
be of interest to others, many of whom may have had experiences similar 
to those here recorded." He has therefore endeavored "merely to gather 
as far as they are now available, the more important facts of our agri- 
cultural history, and to enliven the account with interesting details and 
descriptions." Judged from this standpoint, it may be said that the 
work has been well done, for the story has been written in an interesting 
and instructive manner. As such it should be welcomed by teachers of 
American history in both rural and city schools, and it should make an 
appeal to general readers interested in our agricultural development. 

The story begins with an interesting chapter on Indian agriculture in 
America, which is followed by five chapters descriptive of rural economy 
in the colonies and one chapter on conditions in the "back country" in 
the eighteenth century. The interest of leading statesmen in agriculture 
is emphasized; among these may be mentioned Washington, Franklin, 
and Jefferson. The westward movement of pioneer and planter into the 
Mississippi valley is treated in some half-dozen chapters which bring the 
narrative down to the civil war, the effect of which is then duly recorded. 



